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It may be suggested that the three fundamental facts
in which the ritual of slaughter has its earliest origins,
are as follows :
1.    That  a living animal is  indivisible ;    before  the
smallest piece of meat can  be used the whole animal
must be dead.    You can draw two handfuls of corn from
your supply every day of the year and only use up a
few bushels  but to draw two  handfuls of meat daily
would in a year exhaust a herd of 365 head, and the total
meat killed would amount to tons.
2.    That an animal provides, as a rule, too much meat
for an individual and his immediate household dependents.
3.    That meat decays rapidly, and must be used at
once ;   it cannot be stored unchanged for future use.
It follows from these simple physical facts that, if
there is to be no waste, it is necessary to call in the
neighbours whenever an animal is to be killed, and,
conversely, if there is to be no gathering there should be
no meat.
The killing of an animal is an affair in which all the
neighbours are interested, and the natural gatherings of
friends and relations at the crises of a man's life are
naturally made excuses for butchering an animal.
In the intervals a man must go meatless, or himself
visit a neighbour, who owing to some domestic ceremony
is taking his turn at killing an animal for the general
enjoyment of himself and his friends.
One may imagine that reputations for hospitality,
which are so highly valued among the Arabs, are more
readily built up by a punctual discharge of this duty of
taking one's turn at providing one's neighbours with meat*
than by altruistic generosity to casual strangers.
At any rate it would seem that the killing of an animal
almost always becomes associated in a msua's mind with
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